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The United Mine Workers of America 






Ellis Searles, Editor 
United Mine Workers Journal 


It is agreed that the United Mine Workers of 
dmerica is recognized herein as the exclusive 
bargaining agency. ...It is agreed that as a 
hon)? } 


condition of employment all employees s be 


; 


members of the United Mine Workers of America 


except those in classifications recognized in the 
industry as exempt from such membership. 

This new clause, incorporated in the revised 
Appalachian agreement for bituminous coal signed 
May 12, 1939, and in the anthracite agreement 
Signed May 26, 1939, culminates nearly half a 
century of struggle on the part of the United 
Mine Workers for the right to represent and 
protect the interests of all coal miners. The 
union shop provided in these agreements means 
that all employees in and around mines owned or 
operated by employers who signed the two agree- 
ments will be required, with a few minor and 


Specified exceptions, to become members of the 





United Mine Workers. It thus assures the union 
that no rival organization will enter the field 
of coal mining and disrupt the work and accomplish- 
ments of the United Wine Workers of America. 

Ever since its organization in 1890, the 
United Mine Workers has been the outstanding 
example of industrial unionism in the United States. 
One of the objectives of the United Mine Workers 
as outlined in its constitution is "to unite in 
one organization regardless of creed, color, or 
nationality all workmen eligible for membership 
employed in and around coal mines, coal washeries, 
coal processing plants, and coke ovens on the 
American Continent." 

Jurisdictional disputes between unions which 
hamper continuous production and cause _ trouble 
for the workers and employers alike cannot there- 
fore occur in the coal-mining industry. Member- 


ship in the United Mine Workers includes coal 


On Their Way to the Mine 











diggers, carpenters, machinists, 
electricians, motormen, plumbers, common laborers, 


track layers, 
and men lines of work 
required in mining operations. 
of the same union and all are protected by 
one contract which covers the entire industry 
in the locality or the district. 


engaged in many other 
All are members 


The success of the United Mine Workers in 
organizing and protecting the interests of nearly 
two-thirds of a million wage earners in bituminous- 
therefore be 
regarded as indicative of the value of the indus- 


coal and anthracite mining may 
trial form of organization. It also relieves the 
coal operators of the necessity tomake a multitude 
of separate and complicated agreements with small 
groups of the different trades and crafts. 


ORIGIN OF THE U. M. W. A. 


Attempts to organize mine workers in the 
United States can be traced as far back as 1849 
when a local union was formed by miners in the 
called a_ strike, 
lost the strike, and 
The earliest national organization 
of miners was formed during the first year of the 
Civil War. It was called the American Miners' 
Association. At one time this organization had 
considerable membership in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Maryland, but it did not survive the depression 
which followed the Civil War. 


anthracite area. The union 
presumably for more pay, 


disappeared. 


Previous to the organization of the United 
Mine Workers of America there were two national 
labor organizations of miners in the United 
States. One was the Knights of Labor, District 
Assembly 135, covering the coal-mining industry 
in western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, south- 
eastern Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, and 
The other union was the National Federation 
and Mine Laborers, which had its 
members scattered practically throughout the same 
territory. On January 30, 1890, delegates rep- 
resenting the two organizations met in convention 
at Columbus, Ohio, and formed the United Mine 
Workers of America. In 1940 the United Mine 
Workers will again convene in Columbus, Ohio, 
to celebrate its golden anniversary. 


Indiana, 
Iowa. 
of Miners 


BASIC POLICIES 


The new union started with a relatively sna); 
membership, but the pioneers who organized ay 
led it knew the history of the coal industry gy 
the hardships coal miners, bituminous and anthrs. 
cite, had been compelled to endure for nay 
They knew that only by establishing anj 
maintaining contractual with their 
employers through the medium of collective bargain. 


years. 
relations 


ing could lasting improvements for the miners 
be accomplished. 


From the very beginning, therefore, collective 
bargaining became the basic and fundamental principle 
of the United Mine Workers, a policy which has 
continued to this day as the bedrock of tre 
unionism. The half century of experience of the 
United Mine Workers has proven that coilective 
bargaining, by giving employers and _ employees 
an equal voice in reaching and formulating agree 
is the most effective method of estab- 


lishing amicable and peaceful 


ments, 
relationships 
in industry. 


Another basic principle adopted and persistently 
adhered to by the United Mine Workers of America 
has been the strict observance of contracts 
entered into by the union. As an organization, 
the United Mine Workers of America never violated 
a contract. It is true that violations have 
occurred in local areas or in individual mines, 
but these were largely "“wild-cat" affairs 
unauthorized by the union. On the other hand, 
the United Mine Workers of America has hai 
bitter and disastrous experiences with certain 
coal companies who refused to abide by the terms 
of their contracts with the union. Violation 
or complete abrogation of contracts by these coal 
companies resulted in an era of starvation wages, 
miserable working conditions, and terrorism in 
the coal fields. There were suspensions of work, 
strikes, lockouts, and wholesale evictions of 
miners' families from their homes. These and 
the widespread unemployment and suffering among 
the miners were largely due to the cutthroat 
competition which has been at the bottom of all 
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the trouble and difficulties in the coal- 
ining industry. 


THE COAL INDUSTRY PRIOR TO THE N. R. A. 


The end of the World War found the coal- 
nining industry in the United States highly over- 
with an annual production capacity 
normal 


developed, 
nearly twice as large as the country's 


consumption of coal. The rapid growth in the 
utilization of oil and natural gas fuels and 
the technological economies in the use of coal by 
the railroad, public utility, andother industries 
tended still further to reduce the demand for 
coal. Competition among the coal operators in 
the United States became so severe that not 
oly were the miners compelled to accept starva- 
tion wages and miserable working conditions, but 
the industry itself had reached a point of nearly 
complete disintegration. 


Wages constitute from 60 to 65 percent of the 
cost of coal mining and the burden of the prevail- 
ing excessive competition naturally fell the 
heaviest upon mine workers. Miners were denied 
the right to bargain collectively and frequently 
were compelled to accept individual agree- 
nents (yellow-dog contracts) which deprived them 
of their right to belong to a union, They were 
denied the privilege of having their own check- 
weighmen. Coal miners and their families were 
subjected to terrors of intimidation, coercion, 
assault, shooting, and dynamiting as a result of 
activities of armed guards and thugs in certain 
coal-mining areas. Wages were cut time and again 
without notice, while rent of company houses and 
prices charged for food and other necessities 
in company stores were raised. 


Coal operators too felt the destructive 
effects of the struggle to survive the competi- 
tion. The history of coal mines since the World 
War is rampant with receiverships, bankruptcies, 
and broken fortunes of coal operators. During 
these years, the United Mine Workers of America 
utilized all of its strength and influence to 
correct the deplorable situation which meant 


widespread unemployment and suffering for the 
miners and their families. They soon, however, 
came to realize that nothing short of Federal 
regulation could bring order out of the chaos of 
the coal industry, and the United Mine Workers 
started its campaign for needed legislation. A 
Senate investigation of conditions in the industry 
in 1928 was followed up by the introduction of 
several bills in Congress. It was not, however, 
until the National Industrial Recovery Act became 
the law of the land in 1933 that the first genuine 
attempt was made to deal with the problems of 
the coal industry on a national basis. 


ORGANIZATION DRIVE 


Even before the N. I. R. A. was enacted, the 
United Mine Workers of America had started a most 
effective Nation-wide campaign of organization. 
Tens of thousands of mine workers who hitherto 
had been prevented by their employers from 
becoming members of a union have joined the ranks 
of the United Mine Workers. Within the short 
period of a few months, the union had succeeded 
in expending its membership to embrace nearly 95 
percent of all the bituminous-coal miners in the 
country and nearly all of the anthracite miners. 


By 1934, the United Mine Workers of America 
became the largest single union of wage earners 
in the world. From an original membership in 1890 
estimated at from 10,000 to 13,000, the union 
has grown both innumber and in influence to become 
the outstanding labor organization in the United 
States. On September 30, 1938, it reported a 
membership of more than 612,000 workers with 
local unions established in nearly every coal- 
mining field in America. 


The United Mine Workers has been the pioneer 
in using the check-off system as a means of 
collecting membership dues. This system had 
long been used by coal operators in collecting 
from their employees house rents, store bills, 
doctor bills, or charging for such items as powder, 
lamps, electricity, or even in collecting State 
or county taxes. Under the agreements with the 
union, the operators were authorized also to 








their 
employees and remit the money thus collected to 


rolls of 


deduct union dues from the pay 


the union headquarters. 


Traditionally an industrial union, the United 


Mine Workers of America has always supported 


industrial organizations of labor in industries 
where such organization is applicable to theneeds 
of the workers. Since 1933, it has taken 


active part in extending trade-union organization 


a most 


the unorganized groups in the 
Together with several other unions 


among most of 
United States. 
in the A. F. 


the Committee for 


of L., the United Mine Workers formed 
Industrial Organization in 
November 1935 "to encourage and promote organiza- 
tion of the workers in mass-production industries 
and among the unorganized workers of the Nation." 
contributed 


The mine workers have liberally in 


efforts, resources, ana especially in leadership 
toward the organization of workers in steel, 


automobile, oil, rubber, glass, and other mass-— 


production industries. 
PRINCIPAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Within 3 months after the passage of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the United 
Mine Workers of America had successfully negotiat- 
ed the first Appalachian agreement, covering 
nearly three-fourths of the miners engaged in 
the production of bituminous coal in the United 
States. The agreement affected all coal operators 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, 
and parts of Kentucky and Tennessee. 


West Virginia, 
Its provi- 
the Code of Fair 
Competition for the coal industry and became the 
basis for other agreements between the union and 
coal operators. 


sions were incorporated in 


Under the first Appalachian agreement, the 
coal miners were granted the 40-hour week and the 
8-hour day. They obtained a provision for accurate 
weighing or measuring of the coal mined and were 
guaranteed the right to select their own check- 
weighmen to inspect the weighing of the coal. 
Company scrip or token money was outlawed. Provi- 
sion was also made that mine workers were not to 
be compelled as a condition of employment to live 





in company houses or to trade in company store, 
The agreement established minimum wages for thy 
various occupations among miners, with increase 


ranging from 20 to 300 percent over former rates, 


The first Appalachian agreement was replaca 
in March 
7-hour day and the 5-day week in the entire cog 
industry. Although the N. I. R. A. was declare 
unconstitutional in 1935, the Appalachian agree 


1934 by a new contract establishing the 


ment remained in force and has been repeated); 
renewed afterward. 
to continue in force until March 31, 1941. 


It has recently been revise 


As a result of the several extensions aj 
renewals of the Appalachian agreement since 1933, 
the United Mine Workers of America was enabled to 
repart at its convention held in Washington ip 
January 1938 that rates for motormen, drivers, and 
other day workers in the mines which before the 
N. R. A. had ranged in some districts fron 
minimum of $1.50 to a maximum of $3.50 for a 
10— to 12-hour day had been increased to a $6-a-day 
rate in mines north of the Ohio River and $5,@ 
a day in mines south of the Ohio River. 


The anthracite branch of the industry is now 
100 percent organized. The 1936 agreement con- 
tinued all hourly, daily, 
wages inexistence since 1930. Provision was made, 
however, that effective April 30, 1937, the daily 
rate became applicable for 7 hours of work instead 
of the 8-hour day which had hitherto prevailed in 
the anthracite field. 
extended to remain in force until April 30, 1M1. 
The contiliation and arbitration machinery estal- 
lished by President Theodore Roosevelt at the 
termination of the bitter 1902 anthracite strike is 
still utilized by the union and the employers as tie 
most effective method of keeping amicable labor 


and monthly rates of 


This agreement has now bea 


relations in anthracite mining. This experience, 
lasting for more than a generation, has fully 
justified the United Mine Workers' historic 
official stand that differences between labor and 
management in the coal industry should be settled 
by joint discussion and clear specification of 
terms in a written contract, which must be binding 


in spirit and the letter on both sides. 
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PROBLEMS AHEAD 


The principal problems which still confront 
the United Mine Workers of America are inextricably 
inherent in the coal 


bund with conditions 


industry. 
of deaths and injuries to miners 


Among these are (1) the large number 
from industrial 
diseases; (2) the 


accidents and occupational 


rapid introduction of labor-saving equipment in 
the mines; and (3) the continuous shrinkage in 
the total demand and production of coal in the 


United States. 


The question of industrial accidents can be 
solved, partly at least, bymore stringent legisla- 
tion, both State ana National, accompanied by more 
effective enforcement in the mines. To this effect 
the United Mine Workers of America has sponsored 
anewmine-safety code, incorporated in a bill now 
pending before the Congress of the United States. 
It has also made a thorough study of health condi- 
tions among miners, with a view of devising ways 
and means for the protection of their health and 
at the same time safeguarding them against the 
evils of the company-doctor system which still 
prevail in many coal-mining areas. 


The problem of technological unemployment 


following rapid introduction of labor-saving 
equipment is much more com- 
plicated. The mine workers 
union is not opposed to the 
installation of coal-cutting 
machines, of mechanical 
labor- 
takes 
the positim that the workers 


loaders, or other 


saving devices, but 


are entitled to a share of 
the benefits obtained from 
the technological changes. 
In order to protect the 
miners who are thrown out 
of their jobs by the intro- 
duction of mechanical equip- 
ment or other labor-saving 
devices, the Appalachian 
agreement provides for a 
Study of the problems created 


by technological changes in 


mines by a joint commission consisting of an equal 
coal operators and 
that the 
1941 


wage conference with specific recommendations of 


number of representatives of 


miners. The agreement also provides 


results of the study be submitted to the 
how the union and management can cooperate in 
tackling the problem of technological unemployment. 

The shrinkage in the demand and in the produc- 
tion of coal in the United States is unquestionably 
Technological improvements 


a national problem. 


in the utilization of fuel since the World War 
have caused an appreciable reduction in the demand 
for coal for industrial use. The continuously 
increasing competition from oil and gas fuels has 
also tended to reduce the demand. As a result, 
in spite of the comparatively high rate of indus- 
1937, the 


contributed by bituminous 


trial activity in proportion of the 
total 
coal in 


the low point established in 1932. 


national energy 
that year actually declined and reached 
shrinking 


To deal with the problem of the 


demand for coal is beyond the capacity of a 
single operator or even of the entire coal indus- 
try. It will require the most strenuous efforts 
on the part of the United Mine Workers, the coal 


operators, and the Government to devise ways and 


means to solve this national problem. 








The cost of living for wage earners in five 
southern towns was found by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to be between 1 and 5 percent lower 
than in five northern towns of the same size. 
Food costs were virtually the same, 
housing and fuel costs in the five southern 
towns were partially offset by higher prices 
for clothing, 
ment, 


and lower 


furniture, furnishings and equip- 


and miscellaneous items. The 10 towns 


Cost of Living in Northern and Southern Towns 


house and to use considerably less fuel and legs 


heavy clothing to attain approximately the sa» 
comforts enjoyed by workers in the North. Tp 
diet of a southern worker, in which corn nea], 
hominy, sweet potatoes, pork products, and poultr 
play a large part, differs widely from the die 
of the northern wage earner, in which bread, 
potatoes, beef, green vegetables, and milk are 


more important. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURES 
IN FIVE NORTHERN TOWNS 
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ANNUAL EXPENDITURES OF WAGE EARNERS 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURES 
iN FIVE SOUTHERN TOWNS 
TOTAL —$1,374 











covered by the survey were all industrial towns, 
each with a population ranging from 10,000 to 
19,000 persons and each with not fewer than 1,000 
wage earners employed in manufacturing industries. 

The differences in climatic conditions and 
in the consumption customs and habits between the 
South and the North afte so pronounced that it 
was found inadvisable to establish a comparison 
between the cost of living of wage earners in the 
northern and in the southern towns studied by the 
use of a single budget. The warmer climate in 


the South makes it possible for a southern wage 
earner to live in a less solidly 


cons truc ted 


The difficulty of preparing a single budget 
representing the same level of well-being for 
worker's family in the North and the South made it 
necessary to determine the differences in_ the 
cost of living between the northem and southem 
towns first by applying to both groups of towns 4 
budget based on wage earners’ purchases customary 
in the North. This was followed by a similer 
procedure of applying to all the 10 towns a budget 
based on wage earners’ purchases customary if 
the South. 

The kind of goods and services which enter 
into a wage earner's budget in the North were 
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found to cost 1 percent less in the five southern 
than in the five northern towns. The average 
expendi ture required to maintain an approximately 
sinilar plane of living was found to be $1,387 
yer year in the five northern towns and $1, 374 
per year in the five southern towns. 

In other words, were a northern wage earner's 
family to move South and try to maintain its 
northern pattern of expenditures, it would spend 
$13 less per year in buying the same goods and 
services it consumed in the North. Its actual 
savings in the southem town. could be somewhat 


$1,075 as compared with $1,136 for a northern 
worker's family. 

In other words, were the family of a southern 
worker to move North and try to retain its 
southern pattern of expenditures, it would have to 
spend approximately $61 more for the same goods 
and services than in the South. The actual 
annual expenditures of this wage earner's family 
would, however, in all probability 
smaller, since it too could substitute certain 
foods and goods which are more readily available 
and cheaper in the North. 


be somewhat 





AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURES 
IN FIVE NORTHERN TOWNS 
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greater if the family would stop purchasing those 
foods and other goods which were more abundant 
and cheaper in the North and substitute for such 
purchases those foods and goods which are more 
abundant and cheaper in the South. 

On the other hand, using a budget based on 
wage earners' purchases customary in the South, 
itwas found that wage earners in the five southern 
toms would spend approximately 5.3 percent less 
than the wage earners in the five northern towns 
to buy approximately the same goods and services. 
Under such conditions the average annual purchases 
of a southern worker's family were found to cost 
162697 O—39——2 


From these two the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics concluded that the cost of living 


towns was 


comparisons 


for wage earners in the five southern 
somewhat more than 1 percent and somewhat less 
than 5.3 percent lower than the cost of living 
of wage earners in the five northern towns. On 
the average, the cost of living was found to be 
3.1 percent lower in the southern than in the 
This difference in average costs 
is very small, particularly in view of the fact 
that of the 10 towns studied the towns with the 
lowest and highest living costs were both located 


in the North. 


northern towns. 





Organizations of Railroad Labor and Management 
Nelson M. Bortz 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


For nearly a century the United States has 
reiied largely upon railroads for the transporta- 
tion of passengers and the movement of freight. 
Although in recent years competition, particularly 
from motor trucks and buses, and reduced indus- 
trial activity have sharply curtailed the volume 
of traffic and 
railroads still remain the backbone of the trans- 
portation the United States. 
year they hauled nearly 30,500,000 cars of freight 


the number of workers employed, 


system in Last 
and employed an average of 940,000 workers, who 
received wages aggregating 1# billion dollars. 


The safe and efficient operation of the approx- 
imately 140 class I railroads depends to a large 
upon 
equitable labor relations policies, which are the 


extent the maintenance of adequate and 
result of the cooperative efforts of employers 
and of strong bona fide labor unions, coupled 
with appropriate Federal legislation. This legis- 
the rights of 


employees to organize and bargain collectively, 


lation is designed to protect 
to provide an orderly procedure for the peaceful 


settlement of labor disputes, and to assure 


uninterrupted services on this most important 


national artery of transportation. 


GROWTH OF RAILROAD UNIONS 


Railroad workers, particularly train-and-engine 
service employees, were among the first groups 
of wage earners in the United States to establish 
unions. The locomotive engineers organized in 
1863, the conductors followed in 1868, locomotive 
firemen and enginemen in 1873, 
1883. Many of the remaining national labor organ- 


izations of railroad employees also date their 


and trainmen in 


origin to before the turn of the century. 


The problems confronting railroad unions 
during the early years of their existence were 
not unlike the problems which have faced newly 


organized unions in recent years Following the 


Civil War, 
prairies and over the mountains to the Pacifi, 


trunk lines were stretched across th, 
Coast. Employment on railroads rose year after 
but there was little substantial chang 
the workers. The 


year, 
in the hours and pay of 
railroad occupations 
Al though 
efforts of the men to organize were often net 
with blacklisting, pay cuts, and 
other forms of opposition from employers, unio 
steadily. 


hazardous nature of many 


took a heavy toll of life each year. 


dismissals, 


activity increased Frequently the 


fraternal insurance benefits provided by the 


unions proved to be the greatest stimulus for 
organization, as they enabled workers to protect 


their families in case of fatal injury to themselves, 


The progress of the train-and-engine service 


brotherhoods in organizing local lodges, and 


particularly in obtaining recognition fro 


employers, was slow. Other railroad employees 
such as telegraphers, clerks, maintenance-of-way, 
and shopmen encountered even greater difficulties 
in organizing and securing recognition. This 
was largely due to the fact that the plight and 
demands of these workers who were not directly 
involved in operating trains could be more easily 
than the demands of the 


responsible for the actual movement of passengers 


o ver looked crafts 


and freight. 


When the Federal Government took over opera- 
tion of the Nation's railroads during the World 
War, it granted workers the right to join unions 
of their own choice and recognized all bona fide 
labor organizations on the railroads. lowever, 
with the 
owners in 1920 there wasa widespread attempt 


by employers to refuse to deal with the unions 


return of the railroads to private 


which had not been recognized prior to the period 
of Government control. Company unions dominated 
by management were established on numerous rail- 
roads inan effort to destroy the national unions. 


In 1922 the Railroad Labor Board, established by 





jaw at the time the carriers were returned to otherwise ascertain the majority choice of a 
private ownership, ordered sharp reductions in craft or group of railroad employees in selecting 
the wages for most groups of railroad employees. representatives to negotiate with management. 

fhe unions protested and the shopmen throughout 
the country went on strike. The strike was lost, 
pany union workers were discharged, and company 


PRESENT STATUS OF UNIONS 


Today practically all groups of railroad 














-TOSs th , 
p hati 3 ee ee —— workers on most railroads are covered by collec- 
F a large number of railroads. 

ar after tive agreements negotiated by national labor 
| Change By 1926 the strained relations between the organizations. Records of the National Mediation 
‘Se The unions and railroad managements and the general Board reveal that more than 82 percent of all 
Upations dissatisfaction with the work of the Railroad collective agreements in effect on class I rail- 
Al though Labor Board prompted both groups to favor new roads in 1938 were with national labor organiza- 
ten net legislation for handling railroad labor relations. tions. These agreements covered the overwhelming 
ts, The resulting law--the Railway Labor Act of 1926-- majority of railroad workers. In the case of the 
S, union emphasized the desirability of adjusting disputes four train-and-engine service brotherhoods and 
tly the through conferences, mediation, and arbitration the telegraphers and clerks the agreements were 
by the rather than by decision of a board composed of in force on 94 percent or more of the approxi- 
lus for an equal number of representatives of the mately 234,000 miles of track operated by class I 
protect employers, workers, and the public. It also railroads. Maintenance-of-way employees and 
mse lves, affirmed the right of railroad workers to bargain signalmen were nearly as completely organized. 
rae. collectively through their chosen representatives Shop-craft employees were covered by agreements 
mes: ‘without interference, influence, or coercion." negotiated by national labor organizations on 
~ = Company unions fi- — . ee . =) about two-thirds of the 
seal nanced and dominated by FI FTY YEARS OF total railroad mileage. 
ee Ge eae RAILROAD EMPLOYMENT Tie development of 
anit bidden uy this law i oe a 
This | . | tions on a craft rather 
inal scm penance 705,000 WORKERS than an industrial basis 
irectly has naturally resulted 
nati pane to prohibit in the existence of a 
pri: alge carriers from 1,018,000 WORKERS relatively large number 
sengers er yer oner = of unions among railroad 
, ° 2,020,000 WORKERS workers. The 1938 annual 

maintain a labor organ- report of the National 
opera- ization of their employees. Mediation Board listed 
- World —— 1,660,000 WORKERS 30 unions, holding agree- 
unions ites eubstteme’ «4 o> ments with class I rail- 
ais tional Mediation Board of 971,000 WORKERS oneme ered earcneaeinees 
three members for the of organizations restricted 
rivate former mediation board of to a single railroad or 
tenpt five members. In addi- 1,115,000 WORKERS to a partiowar Locality. 
— tion to exercising the The largest and 
en power of mediation granted strongest of these unions 


inated 
= under the 1926 act, the a are the so-called "21 


rail- 
board is authorized to || SOURCE: INTERQUNIsSion 6] «6Standard railway labor 


ions. | UNITED STATES BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


ied by 








conduct elections or —=J organizations," which 








include in their membership virtually all of the 
railroad crafts. They are national in 
scope; that is, they have local lodges on prac- 
tically all railroads employing men of their craft. 
Most of them have regularly constituted State and 
national legislative committees to represent the 
interests of their members on State and Federal 
legislation affecting railroad employees. Many 
have long-standing insurance departments for the 
payment of various forms of fraternal benefits. 


major 


Six of the 21 standard railroad labor organ- 
izations are independent unions not affiliated 
with either the American Federation of Labor or 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. This 
group includes the four train-and-engine service 
conductors, 


brotherhoods of engineers, firemen 


and enginemen, and trainmen, as well as the 


railway signalmen and the train dispatchers. 

The telegraphers, railway clerks and freight 
handlers, maintenance-of-way 
employees, and sleeping-car conductors are affil- 
iated with the A. F. of L. 
entirely made up of workers employed in the 


Switchmen, 


and are almost 


railroad industry. Another group of seven 
unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. embraces 
the so-called railroad shop-craft employees-- 
machinists, boiler makers, blacksmiths, sheet- 
metal workers, electrical workers, carmen and 
employees and 
railway-shop laborers. With the exception of 
railway carmen and powerhouse employees and railway- 
the bulk of the membership of 
these crafts are employed in 


coach cleaners, and powerhouse 


shop laborers, 
industries other 


than railroads. 


Marine workers employed by railroads operating 
ferry boats, tugs, and lighters, and in loading 
and unloading cargo at railroad wharves constitute 
the remaining 3 of the 21 standard railroad labor 
organizations. The unions representing masters, 
mates, and pilots and longshoremen are affiliated 
with the A. F. of L., and the marine engineers 


are affiliated with the C. I. 0. 


With the exception of the shop-craft employees, 
the national railroad labor organizations normally 
operate independently of eachother in negotiating 


agreements or in handling grievances. The seven 


shop-craft unions, however, organized in t, 
Railway Employees' Department of the A. F. of L. 
generally act as a unit in negotiating agreena, 
with management. 

Jurisdictional questions or controversies oye 
rights to represent the numerous groups of raj). 
road workers arise frequently among the unions, 
These disputes are adjusted by 
mediation, or other facilities prescribed by lg 
and have not resulted in strikes since the passage 
of the Railway Labor Act in 1926. 


conferences, 


Railway Labor Executives' Association. Te 
experience of the unions during the period of 
Government control and later with the carrier 
and the Railroad Labor Board taught them the 
importance of concerted action and led to the 
formation of ‘the Railway Labor Executives' 
Association in 1926. This is a voluntary associs 
tion of the presidents of the standard railroad 
labor organizations for the purpose of formulating 
broad policies and promoting cooperative action 
among the various railroad unions. It recognizes 
and respects the autonomy of each labor organiza 
and no affiliated union is bound by th 
policies of the Association except to the extent 
that it so desires or its laws permit. At the 
present time, the Brotherhood of Railroad Train 
men is the only one of the 21 standard railroad 
labor unions not affiliated with the Association. 


tion, 


The Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
has been effective in handling wage negotiations 
conducted nationally between its members and 
class I railroads. It has also been active in 
the consideration of legislation affecting rail- 
Through the medium of the Associa- 


railroad labor organizations have 


road workers. 
tion, the 
secured the passage of measures providing retire 
ment annuities and unemployment benefits for 
the Railway 
Association cooperated with 


railroad workers. 
Labor Executives’ 
railroad management in formulating a _ transporta- 


Recently, also, 


tion program to improve the economic position of 


the railroads and increase the employment oppor 

tunities and security of railroad employees. 
Other Organizations of Employees. The other 

labor organizations in the railroad field, in 
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yaition to the 21 standard railway unions, cover 
, relatively small number of workers. They 
clude, for example, yardmasters and a few 
other supervisory groups of employees, colored 
trainnen, Sleeping-car porters, and train porters 
or *redeaps." The union of hotel and restaurant 


eployees affiliated with the A. F, of L. has 
also organized chefs and cooks, waiters, 
pantrymen on a number of railroads. 


and 


Some railroads still have organizations of 
wrkers confined to one or more crafts employed 
exclusively by then. Such organizations are 
called system associations. Their number and 
jsportance has been decreasing, 
since 1934. 


particularly 


RAILROAD MANAGEMENT 


The usual practice of railroad management in 
dealing with labor organizations has been to 
bargain with separately. 
Some unions were generally recognized by manage- 
ant while others had difficulty in convincing 
represented a particular 
employed by the 
employers have 


each craft or group 


management that they 
craft or group of workers 
railroad. Since 1934, 
been required by law 
certified as the majority choice of a craft or 
group of employees. As a result, a number of 
railroads now bargain collectively with national 
labor organizations covering practically all 
groups of workers employed. 


however, 
to bargain with any union 


Despite the preference of individual rail- 
roads to handle their labor issues independently 
of other carriers, the urgent need in 1931 
for an immediate reduction in railroad costs 
induced the class I railroads to propose a 
joint national wage conference with the 21 stand- 
ard railroad labor organizations. The unions 
accepted this procedure, and the precedent of 
negotiating nationally on wage rates has been 
followed on numerous occasions since. 


Organizations of Railroad Employers. The 
railroads do not have a national organization to 


deal exclusively with labor problems. The Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, to which practically 
all class I carriers belong, has, however, at 
times considered labor policies. 
example, the Association suggested to the individual 
carriers the desirability of reducing the wages 
of railroad labor. later, officials the 
Association testified on the merits of the rail- 
roads' proposal at the hearings conducted by an 
impartial board. 


Last year, for 


of 


Regional bureaus or committees are also 
maintained by the railroads in the easter, south- 
eastern, and western sections of the country. These 
bureaus deal withmany issues, frequently including 
wages and related labor problems. Officials of 
the regional organizations are sometimes designated 
to serve as representatives of management on 
committees to negotiate wage and working agree- 


ments with representatives of labor organizations. 
ROLE OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The relations between workers and employers 
on the Nation's railroads have been to a consider~ 
able degree shaped and molded by more than 50 
years of continuous Federal legislation. The 
policy of the Government has been to provide 
machinery for the settlement of railroad labor 
disputes so that strikes and other interruptions 
to interstate commerce might be avoided. 


The Railway Labor Act of 1926 as amended in 
1934 protects railroad workers in their right to 
bargain collectively.* An orderly procedure must 
be followed in negotiating collective agreements. 
Strikes over wages and working conditions are not 
prohibited, but they cannot be called until both 
parties to a dispute have exhausted every avenue 
provided by law for the peaceful adjustment of 
their controversy. With but few exceptions, 
railroad employers and workers have unreservedly 
accepted the spirit and the letter of the Railway 
Labor Act, and no serious interruption to inter- 
state commerce has occurred since its passage 
in 1926. 


* See February 1937 Labor Information Bulletin for provisions of the Railway Labor Act. 





Earnings of Seamless-Hosiery Workers 


The manufacture of seamless hosiery differs 
in several important respects from the manufacture 
of full-fashioned hosiery.* The full-fashioned 
stocking is knit flat and seamed up the back. It 
is shaped in the knitting process to fit the leg 
and ankle. Seamless 
is knit in tubular 


approximately the same shape and 


snugly at the knee, calf, 


hosiery, on the other hand, 


form and has 
diameter at the ankle as at the top. It has no 


seam up the back, although a mock seam is some- 


times added to give it the appearance of full- 
fashioned hosiery. 

Most seamless stockings are made an highly 
which 
the part of 


automatic knitting machines, 
little skill 
operators who tend then. 
skilled 


machines, 


require 


relatively on the 
With the exception, 
therefore, of mechanics, who adjust 
and the 

bulk of 


seamless-hosiery 


of supervisory 
the labor 
industry is 

wage earners. In the 
the of Labor 
in the fall of 1938, 


constituted 73 percent 


and repair 


employees, the great 
force in the 


composed of semiskilled 


97 plants covered by Bureau 
semi- 


of all 


Statistics 
skilled 


workers employed. 


survey 
workers 


This is 


branch of the industry, workers averaged 35 cent; 
hour and $13.10 per week. The corresponding 
averages full-fashioned mills 
were 66 cents an hour and $25.15 per week. 


an 
in the Surveyej 

Hourly earnings among seamless-hosiery worker 
ranged from less than 174 cents for some seq. 
Skilled and unskilled workers to more than $1 y 
skilled 
Approximately 


hour for a few highly mechanics api 


supervisory employees. 
all 


an hour and another third earned between 27) m; 


one~thir 


of the workers averaged less than 274 cent; 
374 cents per hour. 

None of the 32 seamless-hosiery mills coveraj 
in the North reported over-all average hourly eam. 
ings of less than 30 cents. Twenty-seven of tip 
65 southern mills surveyed paid their workers zg 
average wage of less than 30 cents an hour. 

In contrast with the full-fashioned-hosien 
industry, which is extensively unionized, seamless. 
hosiery establishments are largely nonunion, 
Of the 
Slightly 
scheduled, 


97 plants studied, only 5 mills, coverin 
all 
reported written agreements with bom 


more than 7 percent of workers 


fide labor organizations. 





in marked contrast to the 
full-fashioned-hosiery indus- 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN SEAMLESS 
HOSIERY MILLS, FALL OF 1938 








try where 64 percent of the 
highly 
occupations and 


employees worked in 
skilled 
only 23 percent were class- 
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ified as semiskilled. Women 


consti tuted 69 percent of the ee 
workers in seamless—hosiery 
mills, compared 56 
percent in the full-—fashioned- 


hosiery plants studied. 


Skilled 


with Men... 


Women . . 


Semiskilled 


The employment of large Men . 


groups of semiskilled women Senin « 


is reflected in the lower 
: Unskilled 
level of earnings of seamless- . 
en « « 
hosiery workers, as compared 
Women . 


with full-fashioned-hosiery 





ann toe 


37.58 $0.41 | $15.40 


43.0 | | - 624 | 


nsuffictent deta 


»69%4| 29.65 5 | 


Insufficient data 
| 
39.0 
36.0 


- 284 


12.45 + 284 














In the 
* See May Labor Information Bulletin for 


workers. seamless 


article by 


E. Riley on full-fashioned hosiery. 
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Weekly Earnings of Clothing Workers in Pennsylvania 


trimmers varied sharply due in large part to the 


d 35 cents The overwhelming proportion of women employed 
Pesponding MH in the clothing industry in Pennsylvania in 1937 degree of skill required. 

Surveys I med substantially less than the $21 a week Earnings of Men. About 3 out of every 10 
ek. ynich, according to a survey by the Pennsylvania workers employed in the clothing industry in 


Pennsylvania at the time of the survey were men. 


PY workers Departmen t of Labor and Industry, is needed by 


In only a few occupations, such as cutting and 
pressing, did the proportion of 
exceed that of women. 


of men were considerably higher 


SOMe Segj. that State to meet their minimum living 


than $1 » 


yonen in 


men equal or 


ests. Eighty-six percent of the women employed 


in the manufacture of women's children's 
Fighty- 


clothing 


anics aj and 
The earnings 


on the average than the earnings of women employed 


one-thiri I sarments received less than $20 per week. 
eight percent 


establishments 


of the women in men's 
and 95 


rills manufacturing under 


27% cents 


mn 27k ani out of a 


For example, 
973 


pressers employed in the 


percent of the women in in similar occupations. 


total of woman 





S COverai MH wear also earned less 


urly eam. 
en Of the # than 


EARNINGS OF WOMEN IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 


t« 
IN THECLOTHING INDUSTRY IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1937 ao © 


More manufacture of 


than $20 per week. 
half of the women 
esployed in all 


branches of the clothing 


clothing only 26 earned 





orkers a three MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS* $25 or more per week and 


vents [Women's and only 1 earned more than 
Clothing Children's $30, while out ofa total 
of 827 male pressers, 449 





ur. 
industry earned Less than OCCUPATION Underwear 
$15 per A sub- 
stantial proportion, 
rising as high as 38 
percent in establishments 
nanufacturing under- 
clothing, 


than $10 per week. 


d-hosier 
Clothing 


Seamless. week. 





nonunion, or more than half earned 


Cutters .. $13.95 
11.50 
14.50 

7.90 
10.15 


10.50 


$12.10 
12.05 
17.60 
10.90 
12.30 
13.30 


$14.80 
13.00 
16.15 
16.05 
13.10 
13.70 


over $25 a week, and of 
these 107 earned more than 
$40 a week. In 


and children's clothing, 


covering 
workers 
With bona 


Operators 


Hand séwers wonen's 
received less Trimmers. « 


Examiners . 


out of 234 woman cutters 











Pressers 


WEEKLY 
ARN INGS 


Earnings of women 
employed on the same 
type of work varied widely 


in different plants. 





* fhe term "sedian earnings’ indicates that half of the 
number of workers in each group earned sore and the other 
half earned less than the amount shoun in the tadle. 


only 16 received more than 
$25 a week, while out of 
378 male 211 
earned more than $25 per 


cutters 








for example, in one 

establishment manufacturing rayon dresses woman 
machine operators earned a median wage of $22.60 
for a workweek of 354 hours. 


also manufacturing rayon dresses the median wage 


In another plant 


of the women employed for a 47-hour workweek was 
$8.35. 
shirts paid machine operators $12.75 per week, 
while in another plant machine operators averaged 
$6.42 for a slightly longer workweek. 

Machine operators, the largest single group 


One establishment manufacturing men's 


of woman workers, were among the lowest paid 
group of employees. Hand sewers —a smaller but 
tore skilled group -- averaged the highest weekly 
eamings 


in most plants. Weekly earnings of 


week, Only 


cutters, 


one woman 


cutter in contrast to 92 male earned 
more than $45 per week. 

These findings are based on a study conducted 
by the Bureau of Women and Children of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Labor and Industry, 
which covered 174 firms, with approximately 29,000 
coats 


workers, manufacturing men's and women's 


and suits, shirts, nightwear, underclothing, and 
work clothing and children's garments. 
included establishments with 


numbers of workers, as well as medium-sized firms 


The sample 
relatively small 
and those employing large numbers of workers. It 
also included firms with high, 
wage standards. 


medium, and low 





Employment and Pay Rolls in May 1939 


Approximately 180,000 workers were added to 
the pay rolls of the nonagricultural industries 
in May. This brought employment in these indus- 
tries to a level approximately 680,000 higher 
than in May of last year. 

The number of workers employed in private and 
public building construction, quarries, laundries, 
and dyeing and cleaning establishments advanced 
sharply in May. Smaller gains in employment were 
recorded in retail trade, crude petroleum, and 
metal mining. Public utilities and class I steam 
railroads also expanded their working forces. 
Between May 12, when the Appalachian agreement 
was Signed, andthe middle of the month, from one- 
fourth to one-third of the bituminous-coal miners 
idle last month due to difficulties in negotiating 
a new union contract returned to work. 


Factory employment in May declined nore thy, 
is usual for this time of the year. The ng 
reduction of about 90,000 workers resulted largely 
from substantial declines in industries Producing 
automobiles, clothing, a 
cotton goods. Thirty-seven of the 87 manufactyr. 
ing industries surveyed monthly by the Bureay of 
Labor Statistics reported gains in employment iy 
May and 50 reported larger pay rolls. 


men's and women's 


The out. 
standing increases in employment occurred 4 
aircraft, woolen and worsted goods, shipbuilding, 
meat packing, and sawmills. Employment in th 
machine tools industry advanced to the highest 
level since March 1938. Additional workers wer 
hired in the ice cream, beverage, and butter 
industries to handle the increased seasonal denani 


for these products. 





MAY, 1939, 


APRIL 1939, 


and MAY i938 


ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





NUMBER OF WORKERS Em 


PLOYED 


AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 





INDUSTRY APRIL 


19398 


MAY 
1939* 


MAY 
1938 


MAY 
1939* 


APRIL 
1939% 





All industries 7,114,900 |7,202,300 


Durable-goods groups: 
Iron and steel 
Machinery 
Transportation equipment 


3,204,400 
779,900 
839,500 
508,300 
230,900 
592,300 
254,000 


3, 240, 300 
787,900 
842,100 
537,600 
232 ,900 
585,100 
25%,700 


Nonferrous metals 


Stone, clay, and glass . 





Nondurable-goods groups: 3,910,000 
Textiles | 1,569,100 
280,200 
775,400 

86 ,900 
562,400 
369,700 
109,100 
157,200 


3,962,000 
1,606,600 
304, 100 
757,300 
85,500 | 
562,400. 
380,800 | 
110,300 | 
155,000 | 


* Preliminary 





Tobacco 
Paper and printing. . . 
Chemicals 








6,585,500 


2,888,900 
720,100 
794,300 
384,300 
204% ,000 
555,000 
231,200 


3,696,600 
1,424,100 
278,200 
755,100 
88,300 
549,200 
360,600 
95,900 
145,200 





79,678,000 
19,984 ,000 
22,615,000 
15,028,000 
5,716,000 
10,671,000 
5,664,000 





80,491,000 | 
24,676,000 | 
4,457,000. 
18,305,000 | 


1,235,000 


15,430,000 | 
10,000,000 | 


2,847,000 
3,541,000 


# Revised 


} 


$160,169,000 aeons 


| 
80,377,000 | 


20,365,000 
22,353,000 
16,250,000 

5,656,000 
10,195,000 


5,558,000 | 


80,784,000 
25,277,000 
5,205,000 
17,300,000 
1,179,000 
15,356,000 
9,985,000 
2,878,000 
3,604,000 








~—————+} 


$ 138,262,000 


64,284,000 
15,941,000 
19,207,000 
10,242,000 
4,528,000 
9,293,000 
5,123,000 


73,978,000 
21,001,000 
4%, 254,000 | 
17,793,000 | 
1,259,000 
14,642,000 
9,585,000 
2,195,000 
3,249,000 
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purable-Goods Industries. About 35,900 fewer 
jobs in the durable-goods groups 
With the exception of 


yorkers had 
of industries in May. 


juber and sawmills, which added approximately 
7,200 workers to their pay rolls, all durable- 
gods groups of industries employed fewer workers 


than in April. Over the year interval May 1938 
to May 1939 employment increased in all durable- 
gods industries and the increase totaled 315,000. 

The aggregate weekly wage income of workers 
enployed in durable-goods manufacturing declined 
$700,000 in May but was nearly $15,400,000 larger 
than in May 1938. The largest increases over the 
yar interval amounted to $4,786,000 in trans- 
portation equipment, $4,043,000 in iron and steel, 
$3,408,000 in machinery manufacturing, and nearly 
$1,430,000 in lumber. 


Nondurable-Goods industries. Employment in 
the nondurable-goods groups of industries declined 
52,000 in May but was more than 213,000 greater 
than in May 1938. Except for a small decline in 
tobacco, all nondurable-goods industries employed 
more workers this May. The largest increase 
(145,000) was recorded in textiles. 

Despite a pay-roll increase of $1,000,000 in 
the food industries and smaller increases in 
paper and printing, and 
nondurable-goods 


tobacco, chemicals, 


weekly wage payments for the 
group as a whole were nearly $300,000 lower in 
May. This was the result of sharp reductions 
in pay rolls of textiles and leather. Wage 
earners in nondurable-goods groups of industries, 
however, earned approximately $6,500,000 per week 
more this May than in the same month a year ago. 


Oo 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


wage payments to workers in 
manufacturing Slightly in 
May. They were nearly 16 percent higher than in 
Way of last year. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
pay-roll index stood at 84.4 in May, as against 
&.9 in the preceding month and 72.9 in May 1938. 


Total weekly 
industries declined 


The level of factory employment was also 
slightly lower in May. The Bureau's index shows 
that for every 1,000 factory wage earners employed 
on the average during the 3-year period 1923-25, 
901 had jobs in manufacturing industries this May 
as against 912 inApril and 834 inMay of last year. 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES Hou 
sanufa 
Employment in manufacturing industries in May Average weekly hours of work and hourly ang fm approxi 
averaged 36.5 hours per week — the same as in the weekly earnings in the five selected nondurabje M jargest 
preceding month and 2 hours per week more than in goods industries in May 1939 were— factory 
May of last year. Average hourly earnings of 65 Weekly hours: percent 
cents and weekly earnings of $23.90 in May were jecline 
approximately the same as in the preceding month. 41.0 in slaughtering and meat packing goods 0 
Compared with May 1938, employed factory workers 39.5 in paper and pulp 
averaged about the same pay per hour, but weekly 36.5 in petroleum refining 
earnings in manufacturing industries averaged 35.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
approximately $1.60 higher. 33.0 in tires and inner tubes 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
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APR. 1939 | MAY 3 | | APR. 1939 
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| | Percent | 
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2.7 | + 0.6 53.5 | © + 2.9 |$19.90 


| 
1.1 | - 5.1 | 70.0 1.9 | 26.65 | 


Percent | Cents Percent 


| Brick, tile, andterra cotta| 37.5| 


+ 

Cement « « eee © + © © + + | 38.0} + t 

Glass... + +++ +++ -+| 34.0) + 2.5 | - 0.8 | 71.0 of + 3.2 | 24.15 
+ + 4.2 | 28.65 

+ 


Marble, granite, and slate. | 39.5| 6.6 | + 0.3 | 72.8 | 3.0 
0.6 | + 2.3 | 62.5 | + 1.0 | = 2.9 | 22.45 


Pottery « « «+ «© © © © © « «| 360% 
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In the five selected durable-goods industries Hourly earnings (in cents): 
the average weekly hours of work and average 97.0 in petroleum refining 
hourly and weekly earnings in May 1939 were-- 94.5 in tires and inner tubes 
Weekly hours: 69.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
38.5 in sawmills 61.5 in paper and pulp 
38.5 in foundries and machine shops 38.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 


37.5 in brick manufacturing 
Weekly earnings: 


$35.10 in petroleum refining 
31.45 in tires and inner tubes 
28.40 in slaughtering and meat packing 


33.5 in automobiles 

33.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 

93.0 in automobiles 

83.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 

71.0 in foundries and machine shops 

55.0 in sawmills With the exception of slight declines in the 

53.5 in brick manufacturing weekly working time in petroleum refining a 
Weekly earnings: slaughtering and meat packing, the remaining 

$31.20 in automobiles eight selected durable- and nondurable-good 

27.45 in blast furnaces and rolling mills industries averaged somewhat longer hours per week 

27.25 in foundries and machine shops than in May 1938. The largest increases ove! 

21.00 in sawmills the year interval (19 percent) were in_ blast 

19.00 in brick manufacturing furnaces and in tires and inner tubes. 


24.25 in paper and pulp 
13.80 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
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Hourly earnings in most of the 10 selected 
sanufacturing in May 1939 
oximately the same as in May a year ago. 


were 
The 
t increase in average hourly earnings of 
12-month period was 5.5 
The 


in 


industries 


appr" 
larges 
getory workers over the 
sawmills. largest 


rercent in lumber and 


jecline (4.8 percent) 


nods manufacturing. 


was reported cotton- 


The average weekly wage income of workers in 


all selected industries except petroleum refining 


higher this 
Increases 


weekly earnings 
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May than 


over 
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EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 
APRIL 1939 MAY 1938 
TO TO 
MAY 1979 MAY 1939 





Percent 
2.3 


Percent 
0.2 + 
0.3 + 


RETAIL TRADE 
Euployment...+eees 3,357,600 + 
Weekly pay roll... $65,643,000 + 2. 

Weekly hourS.sese- 42.5 Fo change - 

$0.55 0.5 


$21.60 


1.8 
2-1 
0.1 


Hourly earnings... 


Weekly earnings... 0.1 


WOLESALE TRADE 
Employment.«.++-++e+- 1,398,000 


Weekly pay roll... $43,357,000 
2.0 
$0.70 


$29.75 


Weekly hourS...«+«- 


Hourly earnings... 

Weekly earnings... 
METAL MINING 

Eaployment.. 67, 900 

$1,761,000 

40.5 

$0.70 


$27.70 


Weekly pay roll... 
Weekly hours. .eees 
Hourly 


Weekly 


earnings... 


earnings... 


BITUMINOUS COAL 
Enployment.....ee-+ 213,800 
Weekly $2,133,000 
14.0 
$0.85 


$9.55 


pay roll... 
Weekly hoursS..sse- 
Hourly earnings... 
Weekly earnings... 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 

Employment........ 


Weekly pay roll... $13,621,000 


405, 200 
Weekly hours...... 39.0 
$0.80 
$30.60 


Hourly earnings... 


Weekly earnings... 





HOTELS 
Employment. .eeee+- 
Weekly pay roll... 
Weekly hours..«+.- 
Hourly earnings... 
Weekly earnings... 
POWER & LIGHT 
Employment...ssee-+ 
Weekly pay roll... 
Weekly hours.....- 
Hourly earnings... 


Weekly earnings... 


ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment...e-ee- 
Weekly 
Weekly 


pay roll... 
NOUrS.-eees 
Hourly 
Weekly 


earnings... 


earnings... 


LAUNDRIES 
Employment..-ceeess 
Weekly 
Weekly 


pay roll... 
HOUPS. «sees 
Hourly 
Weekly 


earnings... 


earnings... 


DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment....s+.+-. 
Weekly pay roll... 
Weekly hours...... 
Hourly earnings... 


Weekly earnings... 


* Preliminary 
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274,300 
$4,081,000 
46.5 

$0.30 
$15.00 


291,500 
$9,401,000 
40.0 
$0.85 
$34.05 


185,600 
$5,995,000 
45.5 

$0.70 
$32.80 


220,700 
$3,652,000 
43.0 

$0.40 
$18.05 


62,700 
$1,199,000 
44.0 
$0.50 
$21.10 


APRIL 1939 
TO 
MAY 1939 


Percent 


+ 
+ 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 
MAY_1938 
TO 
MAY 1939 





Percent 
0.3 
2.2 
0.7 
1.4 
1.9 


0.8 + 
0.4 + 
0.2 - 
0.3 
0.4 





Business and Economic Conditions in May 1939 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Income. Cash income of farmers increased 
about 10 percent in May due to large sales of 
livestock. Their total income from sales of farm 
products was estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture at approximately $508,000,000, as 
compared with $463,000,000 in April, and 
$510,000,000 in May 1938. 

Government payments to farmers in May aggregated 
approximately $81,000,000. They were $90,000,000 
in April and $44,000,000 in May of last year. 


The Farm Pay Roll. Approximately $556,000, 
was paid out by farmers incash wages to hired hang 
in 1938, according to estimates of the Departag; 
of Agriculture. In addition, farm hands receiyy 
from farmers board and lodging and other necessari« 
valued at $202,000,000. The total hired fap, 
labor cost of $758,000,000 last year was slight); 
less than in 1937 but considerably higher than i 
1933, when it declined to $517,000,000, the lowes: 
amount on record since 1909. 


<< 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial activity in May remained at about 
the same level as in the preceding month. Produc- 
tion of steel and automobiles declined, but output 
of lumber continued to increase. Among the 
nondurable-goods industries activity inwoolen mills 
increased, and the rate of operations at cottm 
and rayon mills was about the same as in April. 
Output of meat-packing establishments advanced. 


AND TRADE 


The increases and declines in production ano 
the varicus industries offset each other, with 
the result that the Federal Reserve Board's adjustei 
index of industrial production stood at 92 in May, 
the same as in April. It was about 20 percent 
higher than in May 1938 but about 8 percent lover 
than the average of the 3 years 1923-25 which is 
taken as the base or 100. 
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BUSINESS AND 


Nearly 300,000 passenger cars 


This compares 


Automobiles. 
yd trucks were assembled in May. 
th 337,400 units in April and 192,000 units in 
ay 2 year ago. 

‘ituminous Coal. Preliminary 
indicate that about 17,900,000 tons of bituminous 
wal were mined inMay. Output totaled 10,750,000 
tons in April and slightly more than 21,300,000 
tons in May of last year. 

Building Construction. The value of building 
wrmits issued in 1,929 cities totaled 
warly $193,000,000 as against $155,900,000 in the 


estimates 


in May 
preceding month. Last year in May the value of 
yrnits issued in these same cities aggregated 


$114,900 ,000. 





o_o 


INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


May output of electric power 
This was 


Electric Power. 
totaled 10,171 million kilowatt hours. 
393 million kilowatt hours more than in April and 
1,210 million kilowatt hours more than inMay 1938. 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Approximately 
593,000 cars of freight per week were loaded 
on the average by class I railroads during May. 
Freight car loadings averaged 566,500 per week 
546,500 cars per May a 


in April and week in 


year ago. 


tons of 


Steel. 
steel 
2,990,000 tons in the preceding month and 1,800,000 


Slightly more than 2,900,000 


ingots were produced in May as against 


tons a year ago. 





Government Employment and Relief in May 1939 


Employment in the Federal Service. The number 
of persons employed in the Federal 
service in May totaled 1,265,000. About 789,800 


wre in the executive service (excluding 113,000 


Government 


force-account, supervisory, and technical employees 
included 
34,600 were in the military, 5,300 in the legisla- 
tive, and 2,300 in the judicial service. 

P, W. A. Construction Projects. Slightly more 
than 273,600 workers were employed at the site of 


under construction contracts below) 


construction on projects financed by the Public 
forks Administration in May. Their wages aggregated 
$22,750,000. InApril 248,900 workers on P. W. A. 
projects earned $20,140,000. 

Other Federal Government Construction Projects. 
ployment on projects financed by regular appro- 
priations, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
ad the U. S. Housing Authority increased from 
198,500 in April to 225,500 in May. Total pay 
tolls rose from $20,100,000 in April to about 
$22,870,000 in May. 


The Works Program. Projects financed by the 
Works Progress Administration other than emergency 
conservation work, student aid, and that part of 
P. W. A. work financed by The Works 
provided employment to 2,840,000 persons 
Wage payments to the workers employed aggregated 


$151,500,000. 


Program 
in May. 


About 335,900 
and instruc- 


Emergency Conservation Work. 
enrolled workers, camp Supervisors, 
tors employed in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
earned $15,020,000 in May. 
314,300 workers received $14,170,000. 


In the preceding month 


General Relief. Preliminary reports from 
112 urban areas to the Social Security Board 
indicate that nearly 689,300 families and single 
received approximately $17,900,000 in 
general relief in May. This was a decline 
of about 3 percent in the cases 
handled and in funds disbursed compared with 


the preceding month. 


persons 


number of 





What Happened to Prices in May 1939 


Wholesale Prices. The general level of 


wholesale commodity prices remained unchanged in 


It was 2.4 lower than in 


The 


commodi ty 


May. percent 


last year. Bureau of Labor Statistics index 


of wholesale prices was 76.2 in April 


May of 


and May of this year, 78.1 in May 1938, ang iy 
for 1926. 
same commodities which cost $100 at wholesale ;, 


as the average In other words, th 
1926 could be purchased for $76.20 in Apri] ani 


May of this year and $78.10 in May a year ago, 
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All commodities .. 100 


Farm products .. .- 100 
Raw materials . ... se 100 
Semimanufactured articles 100 
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| Finished products... 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 


T 
INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE 
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Percent 


- 2.4 




















Retail Food Prices. 
retail 


Averaged for the country 


as a whole food prices in May were at 


about the same level as in the preceding month. 


They were 3 lower than 


Based on 100 as the average for 1926, 


percent a year ago. 


the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics index of retail food prices 


was 70.5 inMay, compared with 70.6 in the prece 


ing month and 72.9 in May of last year. This 


means that for every dollar's worth of foodstuffs 


purchased in retail markets in 1926 consumes 


paid 70.5 cents in May, 70.6 cents in April, 


and 72.9 cents in May of last year. 











AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 


RETAIL PRICE 
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Cents 

8.0 
29.9 
11.6 
28.1 

2.7 
10.5 
30.4 
36.0 

5.1 
22.4 


Bread, pound. . 
Butter, 


Milk, 


pound . 
delivered, guart 
Eggs, dozen . + « « » 
Potatoes, pound ... 
Lard, pound .. .« -« 
Pork chops, pound 

Round steak, pound 
Sugar, pound es 


Coffee, pound .. 

















Cents Percent 

8.8 | - 0.9 - 9.7 
33.3 - 3.3 -10.1 
12.4 > - 6.5 
30.8 - 8.6 

2.4 +11.8 
12.9 -18.4 
33.0 - 7.9 
34.6 + 4.1 

5.4 - 4,2 
23.2 | 2.9 
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Business Profits and Losses, First Quarter of 1939 


The trend in industrial earnings moved up last year, and the profits of the aviation, 


385 and ly 
words, the 


ho lesale j, 


wring the first quarter of 1939. According to business supply, household equipment, and rail- 


companies surveyed were 


Automobile 


the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, the finan- road equipment more 


mercantile than twice as large. parts and 


156 tele- 


n April gif cial reports of 385 industrial and 


sompanies, 140 Class I railroads, and accessories, steel, and textile groups showed a 


ear ago, 


shone and public utility companies indicate net net profit compared with deficits for the first 


profits aggregating $333,200,000 in the first quarter of last year. 


gnonths of 1939, as against $142,500,000 in the A few corporation groups --automobiles, 


orresponding period of last year, $550,300,000 aviation, food and food products, and public 


in 1987, and $357,300,000 in 1936, utilities—also showed larger profits than in the 


Most of the corporation groups included in first quarter of 1937. On the other hand, the 


net profits of the petroleum and of the machinery 
tool 


smaller in the 


the sample had higher net profits during the 


first quarter of this than in the first and companies included in the sample were 


1938. The net 


year 


jmonths of profits of the LO first quarter of 1939 than in the 


gitomobile companies were 9 times as large as corresponding period in the 3 preceding years. 








NET PROFITS and LOSSES* 


First 3 months of-- 
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CORPORATION GROUPS OF 
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foods tuffs 
consumers 


in 








Automobiles ...+ +s ses 


COMPANIES 


681 


Automobile parts and accessories . 


Aviation . . + «©» «© « « 
Building supplies .. 

Chemicals and drugs 

Electrical equipment .. . 

Food and food products . 
Household equipment 

Machinery and tools . 

Mining . 2 2 co 

Motion pictures and amusements 
Office equipment . . ° 

Paper and paper products . 
oo a 
Printing, publishing, advertising 
Public utilities (Net income) . 
Railroads, class I (Net income). 
Railroad equipment . 
a 
a 

Telephone (Net operating income) 
NN 6 6 ee 8 

Tobacco (Cigars) 


Miscellaneous 


$357, 300,000 


66,300,000 
16,600,000 
300,000 
5,100,000 
40,600,000 
14,200,000 
29,200,000 
6,500,000 
6,800,000 
20,900,000 
4,500,000 
3,600,000 
1,400,000 
21,600,000 
2,400,000 
64,900,000 
27,600,600 
2,200,000 
11,400,000 
3,700,000 
55,200,000 
2,100,000 
600,000 
4,800,000 


Losses tn italic 


1937 


$550, 300,000 


59,500,000 
22,200,000 
500,000 
11,700,000 
49,200,000 
22,700,000 
30,500,000 
12,100,000 
12,600,000 
37,000,000 
8,000,000 
5,100,000 
3,800,000 
38,300,000 
2,300,000 
68,700,000 
15,400,000 
8,600,000 
67,100,000 
5,700,000 
60, 300,000 
3,300,000 
600,000 
5,100,000 


i938 


$142,500,000 


6,900,000 
2,500, 0¢ 
1,200,000 
1,200,000 
26,500,000 
10,100,000 
29,000,000 
3,800,000 
5,300,000 
20,100,000 
5,000,000 
3,900,000 
1,800,000 
29,100,000 
700,000 
60,100,000 
106,800,000 
700,000 


4 
’ , 


1,800,000 
50,000,000 
1,000, 00¢ 
400,000 
300,000 
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$333,200,000 


64,400,000 
13,500,000 
3,700,000 
5,000,000 
41,600,000 
11,700,000 
31,000,000 
8,500,000 
3,700,000 
21,800,000 
5,400,000 
4,400,000 
1,700,000 
12,500,000 
800,000 
69,100,000 
43,600,00 
1,500,000 
11,100,000 
5,400,000 
56,400,000 
700,000 
500,000 
2,400,000 
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